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THE LIBERATION 
OF EUROPE 


From Chicago, Illinois 


Mr. GOTTSCHALK: The successful invasion of France will, we 
hope, mean the liberation of Europe. Difficult as invasion may be, it 
is primarily a military problem and involves mainly difficulties of a 
strategic and tactical nature. To liberate peoples, however, we need 
more than armies and supplies. We also need an understanding of 
the problems of the peoples to be liberated—their aims and their 
hopes which liberty may help them to achieve. Then, there is the 
question of domestic order and international security for them after 
liberation so that their freedom may be maintained for a long while, 
perhaps permanently. These are tough problems. They are not 
harder, perhaps, but they are additional to the problems of invasion. 

The Rounp TABLE is fortunate today in having secured three 
guests—each of whom is a specialist in the problems of one of the 
large European countries which we hope will be freed from Nazi 
domination this year and which present peculiar and complicated 
knots for solution. We begin with the country in which the invasion 
has just begun. The news reports only this morning indicate that 
the French Underground has risen in three cities—the cities of 
Toulouse, Limoges, and Tarbes—and has seized strategic points in 
each of those cities. Our first guest speaker has been a member of 
the French Underground. For a discussion of the problem of libera- 
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tion in France the Rounp TaBLe presents Mr. Louis Dolivet, in- 
ternational editor of the Free World magazine. 


From Denver, Colorado 


Mr. Dotivet: Who will ever be able to describe what the day of 
June 6, 1944, has meant and will mean for long years to come to the 
men and women in the concentration camps, slave gangs, and 
ghettos of Hitler-dominated Europe? However long the military 
operations may still last until final victory is achieved, June 6 in- 
augurates a new chapter in the history of the fight for the freedom 
of humanity. Hitler Germany and the Axis satellites face at present 
four powerful fronts: the invasion front on the beachheads of Europe, 
the vast eastern Soviet front, the front in Italy, and, last but not 
least, the front of the Underground—the front of the people of oc- 
cupied Europe, the front of three hundred million enslaved people. 

Since 1940 all over occupied Europe, in the cities as well as in tens 
of thousands of villages, the people have created underground re- 
sistance groups not only against the Nazis but also against the 
Vichy Quisling, Mussert, Nedich, Degrelle, and other puppet 
regimes. Despite the incredible wave of terrorism, despite the 
cruelties perpetrated both by the Nazis and by the puppet regimes 
against the Underground, the resistance has, nevertheless, been con- 
stantly growing. This growth is to be attributed to the fact that the 
places of those who have been killed or arrested were immediately 
filled with new fighters coming from the ranks of the people. You 
see, the Underground is the people’s movement in the true sense of 
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the word. It represents a democratic, revolutionary movement 
which has the support of large sectors of the population which have 
never before actively participated in political struggles. Thus, the 
reservoir of manpower for the Underground is almost unlimited. 
The largest support of the Underground comes from the ranks of 
the workers, but almost all the other sectors of the population are 
well represented. 

The question is now being asked everywhere, “When and how 
will the Underground strike?” In answer to this question it must be 
said that the Underground has already rendered immense service to 
the cause of the United Nations. It has destroyed effectively the 
Hitler-Goebbels “Master Plan” to recruit a great Army in Europe 
against the United Nations. It has slowed down production by 
about 30 per cent. It has been responsible for many important acts 
of industrial sabotage. It has helped to a considerable extent the 
information and the intelligence services of the Allies. It has saved 
and helped bring back into the battle hundreds of Allied airmen, 
and it has tied down for police duties at least fifteen Nazi divisions, 
not to mention the divisions of the satellites which have been used 
for that purpose. 

As to the question of when the Underground will strike, we have 
news that it has started in France, and J think that it will increase. 
But the over-all uprising of the Underground depends upon the mili- 
tary situation, on the quantity of weapons which the Allies will be 
able to shift to them, and, so far as France is concerned, on the go- 
ahead signals of Generals Eisenhower and De Gaulle—Eisenhower 
as Supreme Commander of the Allies and De Gaulle as leader of the 
French Resistance movement. Many people overestimate but 
many more underestimate the Underground. If one thinks of battles 
in classical terms—Underground army against the Nazi army— 
then it is an overestimation, because the fight between almost bare 
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hands and modern weapons is too unequal. But if one thinks of 
many thousands of small, and in many cases of most decisive, ac- 
tions—such as interruption of enemy communications, destruction 
of bridges and roads, assault upon enemy arsenals, creating of dis- 
order and panic behind the enemy lines—then there is no overes- 
timation. As soon as the Allied armies reach thickly populated 
areas—because the beachheads have been evacuated and there are 
very few people left—it is my utmost conviction (I do not exclude 
even full-fledged battles among the Nazis and the Underground) 
that before this war is over the Underground will be one of the great 
political and military factors in the defeat of the enemy. Think of 
Tito and his Partisans, and you will realize what the Underground 


means. 


But, parallel to the military offensive, it seems to me essential to | 
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launch a great political offensive now, because to the people in 
Europe—and I am sure to the overwhelming majority everywhere 
—not only is this a war to destroy the evil but it is a war to establish 
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freedom, economic well-being, and happiness everywhere. No mo- 
ment seems to me more opportune than this one to lay more perma- 
nent foundations for the future and to call the first United Nations 
conference. 

After so many years of sorrow, tears, and suffering, the liberation 
of Europe will mean not only the end of the most cruel regime in 
history—of fascism and naziism—but, if we have really learned the 
lesson, it might mean the beginning of a new era for all humanity— 
an era of world organization, of collective security for all peoples, of 
the expansion of political and economic democracy, and of the in- 
ternational protection of human rights. 


From Chicago, Illinois 


Mr. GottscHaLk: Thank you, Mr. Dolivet. The major points of 
Mr. Dolivet’s comments were to emphasize the fervent unity of the 
people of France behind the Underground, to point out the Under- 
ground’s extraordinary activity despite the tremendous obstacles 
that it had to deal with, and to make a plea for further aid so that 
the Underground may play its part in the world picture of libera- 
» tion. 

Another guest was formerly director of the German School of 
Politics in Berlin, and he is an authority on German problems. The 
RounpD TABLE presents Hans Simons, dean of the School of Politics 
of the New School for Social Research. 


From New York, New York 


Mr. Srmons: Mr. Chairman, the questions you raise strike me as 
most important at this moment. In the explosions of the battle now 
joined, all these assumptions regarding victory and peace are being 
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shattered. All of us who care for past mistakes and future tasks 
should resolve to acquire a new seriousness and a new realism. We 
know that the beachheads our soldiers are now establishing should 
never have been lost. What an amount of political and economic in- 
eptitude, of social and moral callousness, fills the record of the twen- 
ty years between the wars and of the initial stages of the present 
conflict! The war, however, is now waged as it must be. But until 
we learn that the same amount of practical skill must go into pre- 
paring the peace which went into the attack on the beaches of 
Europe, we will miss the historic opportunity for which men of 
many countries are fighting today. 

We have not even started to define our aims except in glittering 
generalities, yet psychological preparation and political planning 
need as definite objectives as do the guns of our ships. We have not 
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yet decided on what forces to rely, yet the political landscape has to 
be explored as carefully as the Atlantic shore before the beachheads 
were chosen. We have not yet coordinated the social and spiritual 
resources of the United Nations, yet this task is as important as is 
the welding-together of the many different national contingents in- 
to one army of liberation. We have failed to evaluate the temper 
and moods of the peoples with whom we fight or of the peoples 
whom we hope to free or of the peoples whom we expect to conquer. 
Yet, again, this can be done in spite of all uncertainty with the same 
scientific attention to the average and the probable as was given to 
the weather forecasts on which the invasion had to gamble. A plan 
has to be laid and a start has to be made, whatever the unknown 
factors in Europe. 

The paratrooper who descended on a dark field in France did not 
know more than a map could tell him. The military decision, how- 
ever, was made in definite terms, and the beginning is now shaping 
or conditioning the end. Why do we not find the same courage of 
decision, the same readiness for sacrifice, the same spirit of ad- 
venture, in the political field? Why do we wait for facts which are 
not available, for security we will not get, and for developments 
which will not come of themselves, instead of setting out to choose 
—and by our very choice to determine—what it is given to man to 
determine about himself and his future? 

Of course, even invading Europe is a short-range proposition if 
compared with the task of reorganizing it. But some of the prob- 
lems which the peace has to solve are as concrete and immediate as 
are the tasks of an assault group. People everywhere, first, will ask 
how they are going to work and be decently paid, but after that, 
and insistently, they will ask for whom they will work—whether for 
themselves and their children or for anonymous owners of stocks 
and shares—whether for their own communities for values they un- 
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derstand and improvements they can see or for vague ideals for re- 
mote political machines and for instruments of a power they can- 


not share. 
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If we do not dare answer these questions clearly and concretely 
in better terms than the old slogans of “free enterprise,” or “plan- 
ning,” of “national independence” or “collective security,” then 
our soldiers will storm the last heights on their way to victory, only 
to look out from there into an arid land. 

The victors, however, can go home. What about the vanquished? 
The answer to the question, “‘What to do with the Germans?” rests 
much less in the military and political than in the economic and social 
field. This time defeat will end Germany’s claim for domination in 
Europe—let alone in the world. If we fight to the point of complete 
military surrender, then the Germany of the 1940’s will be totally 
different from the Germany of 1919. The power vacuum which ex- 
isted in the east after the first World War and into which Germany 
poured her economic and political influence has been replaced by 
the Soviet Union. It is up to America to prevent a new disunity 
from developing in the West—a disunity which after 1919 Ger- 
many exploited so successfully that we still hear her propaganda 
reverberate in our courts and even in our political campaigns. 


If 
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Not to make the same mistakes again depends upon political hones- 


ty and upon only a small amount of national unselfishness, both 
hard to come by in a year of national elections. 

If it can be done, then to reorganize Europe means to find new 
forms for its productive strength and especially for that of Ger- 
many. Should Germany become an annex of Russian state manage- 
ment or of Western trusts and cartels, an economic struggle is bound 
to develop which might easily grow into world revolution. But if 
it is organized on the basis of economic democracy (still unknown 
in this country)—partly under public ownership which is either 
municipal or regional or multinational (but for Germany not na- 
tional under any circumstances)—if there are short councils, co- 
operatives, and regional representative agencies to help shape eco- 
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nomic policies, then the mass even of the German people will grad- 
ually find a stake in the peaceful development of their creative 
capacities and in getting a large part of their people for a long time 
to come to help repair the indescribable damage inflicted by Ger- 
man aggression. 

Such a program is feasible only if enough Americans understand 
that what they prefer is not necessarily preferable for the whole 
world and that what to them seems radical or dangerous may seem 
reasonable and even conservative to people who went through the 
fake radicalism of National Socialist methods and through the 
ruthless expropriations of war and defeat. 

The best resolve we can make at that moment, when the war ap- 
proaches its climax, is to be more imaginative in dealing with the 
world than we dare be at home and to be less prejudiced in liberat- 
ing Europe than we manage to be in preserving our own liberties. 
Whether they formulate it or not, our soldiers are liberating and 
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conquering in order to restore foreign countries to their own peace- 
ful life, because only after this is done can we in America afford 
peacefully to make our own mistakes and peacefully to work our 


own wonders. 
c-) 


From Chicago, Illinois 


Mr. GorrscHALk: Thank you, Mr. Simons. Your attitude ap- 
parently is that we must study carefully in order to avoid the errors 
that we have committed in the past and to have courage to live up 
to the conclusions that our study indicates are the right ones. 

A third country that is subject to many misunderstandings, 
both in the United States and abroad, is Poland. The Rounp 
TABLE is particularly fortunate in being able to present Professor 
Oscar Lange of the Department of Economics of the University of 
Chicago to discuss these misunderstandings. Professor Lange went 
to the U.S.S.R.—Russia—at the invitation of the Union of Polish 
Patriots in order to visit the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. and to 
inquire into the situation of Poles in that country. He went as a 
private American citizen. He returned recently—in fact, only last 
Wednesday, after spending six weeks in Russia. His investigation 
consisted of conferences with Polish leaders active in the Soviet 
Union, of a visit to the Polish Army at the front, of visits to Polish 
schools and children’s homes, of a conference with the Soviet Prime 
Minister, Marshal Stalin, of two separate conferences, I believe, 
with Mr. Molotov; and, finally, of a conference with a delegation of 
the Polish National Council in German-occupied Poland. That 
Council had just arrived in Moscow when Mr. Lange was there. He 
is going to tell us about his chief findings. 


Mr. Lance: There are new historical forces arising in Europe. 
One example is the Yugoslav movement of liberation led by Mar- 
shal Tito. Another one is the new Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. and 
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the Union of Polish Patriots. We have heard about them in Ameri- 
ca, but their real nature has been enshrouded in mystery. Some of 
us doubted whether these were genuine Polish movements and 
thought that they might be merely stooges set up by the Soviet 
government. The matter was of prime importance and needed in- 
vestigation. The Polish Army in Russia is a considerable force. 
When I left the Soviet Union, it counted more than 80,000 men; in 
the middle of June it is expected to reach 100,000 men. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: Will you tell us exactly what you found in 
your trip to Russia? 


Mr. Lance: The chief objective of my study was to find out 
whether the Union of Polish Patriots and the Polish Army fight 
really for an independent Poland or whether they are a tool for 
turning Poland into a Soviet republic. Here is what I found. Really, 
a few hours of discussion are sufficient to convince one that this is a 
genuine Polish movement. ; 

The Executive Committee of the Union of Polish Patriots is 
composed of leaders of different Polish parties. In addition to 
Wanda Wasilewska, who is a personal friend of mine and whom I 
know very well, and who formerly was a Socialist, though she now 
is in Russia a Communist, there are other leaders like Andrzej Witos | 
a leader of the Peasant party; Dr. Drobner, a leader of the Socialist 
party; General Berling, the commander-in-chief of the Army, who 
was a career officer in the pre-war Polish Army and a follower of the 
late Marshal Pilsudski. Then, there is Father Kupsz, a Roman 
Catholic priest, and there are many others. These people differ con- 
siderably in their political views. The common bond is the belief 
that Poland can be liberated only by a victory of the Red Army 
over the Germans and that, in order to secure Poland’s freedom, the 
Poles must collaborate with the Soviet Union. 
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The Army is composed of men of different walks of life, of differ- 
ent social origin, and of different political views. The men in the 
Army as well as the Union of Polish Patriots want a truly independ- 
ent Poland. While they are grateful for Soviet help, they do not 
want a Soviet government to interfere in Poland’s internal affairs. 
They demand an agrarian reform, but oppose collectivization of 
agriculture. They believe that peasants should own their land pri- 
vately. The soldiers want private enterprise and small and medium- 
sized industry, but they want big private monopolies to be abolished. 
Most of them want big industries nationalized. 

That holds for the soldiers, but the official program of the Union 
of Polish Patriots is more cautious and does not include nation- 
alization of big industries. The leaders of the Union of Polish 
Patriots explained to me that they do not want to put forth de- 
mands which might lead to social strife and impede national unity. 
Poland should be a democratic republic, according to the Union of 
Polish Patriots, with freedom of action for political parties, with 
freedom of press and of speech, with a government elected by the 
people, and with freedom of religion. Poland should be allied with 
the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia, they believe, and should 
maintain friendly relations with the United States and Great 
Britain. The Union of Polish Patriots believes that Allied unity is in 
the vital interest of Poland. 

Naturally, the question arises whether these desires and aspira- 
tions of the Poles meet with the sympathy of the Soviet govern- 
ment and whether the Soviet government does not want to annex 
Poland as part of the Soviet Union. I think that there is one answer 
to the question, and this is the character of the Polish Army. From 
what I told you about the Polish Army, you see quite clearly that 
this army will never lend itself as a tool for the introduction into 
Poland of the Soviet political and economic system. The fact that 
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such an army is being armed and equipped by the Soviet govern- 
ment is, in my opinion, a conclusive proof that the Soviet govern- 
ment wants to establish an independent Poland. These intentions 
were confirmed in my conversation with Marshal Stalin, who told 
me that the Soviet Union does not want to interfere in Poland’s 
political, economic, and social system. This should, he said, be freely 
determined by the Polish people. 


Mr. GOTTSCHALK: The RounpD TABLE is very grateful to you, 
Mr. Lange, for that clear-cut statement. There are several points 
which I should like to underline. You stated by implication—in 
fact, in some parts by very explicit declaration—that the Union of 
Polish Patriots is not Communist. In answering that question, I 
wish you would also make clear what your own political philosophy 
is. 

Mr. Lance: First, your statement needs a small correction. 
Communists are represented in the Union of Polish Patriots, but 
they are only one of the parties which participate. 


Mr. GortscHALk: That, in other words, is very much like the 
Underground movement in general throughout Europe, is it not? 


Mr. LANGE: Yes. As to my own position, I never was a Com- 
munist, and, if you want to check up, all you need to do is to read 
my books and other writings. 


Mr. GotTscHALK: You do not have to convince me. I have 
known you a long time. I just wanted that point to be made clear. 
One of the questions that very greatly disturbs a large part of the 
population of the United States is the question of Polish-Russian 
boundaries. I myself consider that subordinate to the general ques- 
tion of the relationships of the Polish people and the Polish govern- 
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ment with Russia after the war. Would you care to commit your- 
self on that? 


Mr. Lance: That is really a secondary problem. The chief prob- 
lem is what kind of government there will be in Poland—whether 
one which wants to collaborate with Russia or one which wants to 
tie up with other powers against Russia. Once there is a govern- 
ment which wants to collaborate with Russia, the boundary prob- 
lem then can be solved in a friendly manner. 


Mr. GoTtTscHALk: I take it from your comments that you are 
inclined to believe that reconciliation between these two rival 
groups is thoroughly possible. 


Mr. Lance: I think so—and, in any case, I hope so! 


Mr. GoTTScHALK: The time has come for me to try to tie to- 
gether these various statements. It seems to me that they have an 
underlying unity. Mr. Dolivet made a plea for making more effec- 
tive the work of the Underground in France. Mr. Simons had exact- 
ly the same attitude—that by careful study and courage we could 
give these people a common program toward which they could work. 
Your attitude, Lange, is that reconciliation of the conflicting groups 
in Poland is possible. 

In other words, by acting courageously and by facing the prob- 
lems frankly and firmly, we can make liberation a possibility. We 
can feel certain that our growing strength will make it possible for 
us to improve the general world picture. 


The ROUND TABLE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broad- 
cast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. — 
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What Do You Think? 


. How can the invasion of Europe become a real liberation of 
Europe? What steps should be taken to accomplish this aim? 
What role should the occupation forces play? What is the differ- 
ence between freeing territory and freeing people? 


. Describe the nature and functions of the Allied Military Govern- 
ment organization. How soon should AMG allow local govern- 
ments to be re-established? Upon what basis should the new gov- 
ernments be chosen? Who should decide? The Underground? The 
government-in-exile? Popularly elected officers? 


. How successful do you think United Nations’ policy has been in 
liberating Italy? Do you think that political problems have 
slowed military action? What has been learned politically from 
Allied experience both in North Africa and in Italy that will be 
valuable for the occupation of other countries? 


. How does the Polish picture fit into the general European prob- 
lem of peace? Do you agree that the Polish-Russian boundary 
dispute is subordinate to the general question of the Polish at- 
titude toward Russia? 


. Is there a relation between the way the war is fought and the 
sort of postwar world that it is possible to have? Do you think 
that it is necessary to fight the war without thought or action 
about the postwar world? Discuss. Does what the United Nations 
do during invasion and occupation influence the future course of 
events in the invaded countries? 


. What problems do the small nations pose for the peace? What 
are the chief issues concerning small nations which must be set- 
tled if another world war is to be avoided? What responsibilities 
must the United States and other great powers assume toward 
small nations? 


. What do you consider the “‘new historical forces” which Professor 
Lange says are rising in Europe? In what countries are these 
forces at work? Should the United Nations allow, in the estab- 
lishment of new governments, internal civil revolutions within 
European countries, or should they maintain order at any cost? 
Do you think that the enslaved peoples of Europe are going to 
“speak now, once and for all’’? 
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